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assumption that I should adapt my convictions and allegiances to
the traditions of my new environment.
My apprehensions were in any case altogether unnecessary.
Some of their lordships were, I believe, a little curious to see how
the new minister would acquit himself; but I received from them
all both courtesy and consideration. -Friendships, such as I had
enjoyed with members of all parties in the House of Commons, do
not appear to exist in the Upper House; but there is a rare quality
of quiet courtesy which is neither familiar nor patronizing. The
Lords of Parliament may not be great statesmen, and their personal
experience of the anxieties of commercial and political life may be
incomplete; but, judged by the standard of considerate human
relationships with their fellow countrymen, they are, beyond all
question, great gentlemen. Their social training is faultless, their
manners impeccable, and they would as soon agree to wear a
bowler hat with a morning coat, or brown shoes with a dark suit,
as be guilty of deliberate discourtesy to a political opponent.
Their duties in the House of Peers are performed with a natural
dignity, restraint, and grace, which rather suggests the anarchist
ideal of liberty and responsibility without law or coercion. They
rarely, in public, show either personal affection or dislike; and their
emotions are sternly controlled. They conduct public business
without rules of order, because rules are superfluous. No one is
authorized to suppress irrelevance, the use of unbecoming language,
the imputation of motives or reflections of a personal character on
another peer, because such things are not done. Their lordships
would no more think of offending in these respects than they would
kill a fox with a gun, or shoot a bird on its nest. Noblesse
oblige.
When I became a member of the House of Lords I was most of
all impressed by its low emotional temperature. The spirit of the
House of Commons is high, alert, and capricious. It is generally
enthusiastic, frequently provocative, and passionate. Its pro-
ceedings are enlivened by demonstrations of approval or stinging
derision; and its quick transitions from grave to gay, from party
challenge to general appreciation, are a recognized part of its
charm and quality.
The mental climate of the House of Lords is habitually torpid.
There are no refreshing variations. The prevailing note is one of
gloom. Its blood pressure is definitely and persistently subnormal*
The Upper House is a picturesque anachronism in the modern